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DECEMBER MEETING. 

The third meeting of the present Session will be held on 
Wednesday, 13th December, at the Public Library, Church 
Street, Stoke Newington. Taking into consideration a 
somewhat lengthy programme, it has been deemed advisable 
to summon the Meeting for 6.30 p.m., when tea and coffee 
will be served, by the kindness of Wynne E. Baxter, Esq., 
J.P., D.L., Chairman of the Library Committee, who will 
also preside over the ensuing proceedings. 

An interesting addition to the programme for the 
evening already published has been made: Mr. Ed. 
Penstone, a painter-etcher, has kindly consented, through 
Mr. Preece’s good offices, to give a practical demonstration 
of EtcHinG Processss, and will show a number of plates, 
proofs, etc. Following this Mr. R. A. Peddie, the Associa- 
tion’s first Chairman, will read a paper entitled—"* ENGLISH 
LIBRARIES: ASTUDYIN ADMINISTRATIVECHAOS.” Thisisa very 
important paper on a subject of urgent interest to every 
assistant, and a spirited and valuable debate should follow. 
It is hoped that every member will attend fully prepared to 
contribute to this part of the proceedings. 

Routes to Stoke Newington:—Train from Broad Street Station to 
Dalston Junction, thence by electric car (fare one penny) to end of Church 
Street. Train from Liverpool St. to Stoke Newington Station, 15 minutes 
walk or 5 minutes by ‘bus (service 27) to library door. Tube to Finsbury 
Park, thence 20 minutes’ walk. Stamford Hill Car from Holborn, Gray’s 
Inn Road, to end of Church Street (fare two-pence). Motor-bus from 
Turnham Green (service 27) via Hammersmith, Kensington, King’s Cross, 
and Angel to Library door. Service 21 from Old Kent Road to 
Finsbury Park, alight at Newington Green and proceed thence through 
Albion Rd., 15 minutes’ walk or 5 minutes by bus (service 27). 
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MIDLAND BRANCH. 


Nominations for Officers and Committee for 1912, must reach the under- 
signed not later than 20th December. Nominations must be in writing, 
signed by the proposer and seconder, each of whom shall be either a Fellow, 
Member, or Associate of the Branch. Retiring Officers and Committee are 
eligible for re-election without re-nomination. 

W. Ewart OWEN 
Hon. Secretary of Midland Branch, Public Library, Coventry. 





EDITORIAL. 


Lord Rosebery Recants.—We have received a letter from 
a correspondent in a seaside town where an agitation is 
being started for a public library, stating that Lord Rose- 
bery’s speech and the subsequent article in the Daily Mail 
on, “ The Use and Abuse of Libraries,” under the heading of 
“The Letters of an Englishman,” have had the effect of 
causing some persons who were favourably disposed towards 
the scheme, to waver in their support. We commented last 
month on Lord Rosebery’s speech and are glad to see that 
in his address at the Bishopsgate Institute he has so far 
answered the misinterpretations that have beer put upon 
his remarks, as to say that “Libraries are one of the 
greatest benefactions of the age. They are very valuable 
now, and are likely to be more appreciated in each succeed- 
ing generation.” He further went on to say that “each 
community should have a handy, useful, practical library, 
containing every book a reasonable human being was likely 
to want, say 50,000 at present;” and that public libraries 
depend for their usefulness almost wholly on the librarian, 
who must be able to guide by personal care or explanatory 
catalogues. 

As to the Daily Mail article it has, like so many thought- 
less statements about libraries, remained unanswered and 
unchallenged. We can only hope that its obvious absurdity 
will be its own confutation. It is based on the old fallacy 
that public libraries exist in order that “listless dwellers in 
provincial towns may kill the time which hangs heavy on 
their hands by the reading of poor experiments in illiterate 
fiction.”” We cannot help being sorry that a paper with the 
circulation of the Daily Mail should publish such rubbish. 
We wonder if the “ Englishman ” has ever been into a public 
library ; whether he really thinks that libraries only provide 
bad fiction for idle people; and whether he can have so poor 
an opinion of his countrymen, as to imagine that they would 
allow libraries to grow up in every town of importance in 
the country for so feeble a purpose. If the latter he should 
be ashamed to sign himself “ Englishman.” 
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Librarianship again.—We should like to draw attention 
to the letter published on page 237. Merthyr Tydfil is a 
flourishing mining town of over 80,000 inhabitants, and 
possessed, according to the Municipal Year Book, of a 
central library and branches. The advertisement does not 
say that a chief librarian is required, but it is presumed that 
this is the case. Can anything be more absurd than to 
suppose that the Merthyr Tydfil Corporation can gain the 
services of a man competent to run a library, let alone a 
library system, at so meagre a rate of pay? Perhaps the 
Daily Mail’s Englishman lives at Merthyr Tydfil, in 
which case his column article becomes understandable! We 
have become possessed of a brilliant idea for putting a stop 
to such insults to the name of librarianship as the present 
advertisement offers. Wesuggest that Mr. Jast, Dr. Baker, 
Mr. Brown, anda few other members of the Council of the 
Library Association, should apply forallsuch appointments. If 
they are fortunate enough to get selected, they would have 
quite a good opportunity of saying things to the offending 
corporations. If their time is too fully occupied to attend to 
it, there is a good opportunity for some of our own Council 
to do a really useful piece of work. 


The November Meeting. —The anticipations of a good 
meeting at the St. Bride Institute were more than realised. 
We regret very much that we are only able to publish what 
forms merely the skeleton of Mr. de Montmorency’s 
address. His remarks, which were suffused with a delicate 
humour throughout, were followed by a most interesting 
and valuable debate. This is reproduced as fully as 
possible under the proceedings on page 230. The subject is 
one which is becoming increasingly prominent, and the 
solution of the difficulties surrounding the whole question, 
may well lie in the direction of the speaker’s suggestions. 





The Meeting at Stoke Newington.—We hope there will 
be a big attendance at the next meeting of the Association, 
of which full particulars will be found on the announcements 
page. An additional interest has been added to it, by Mr. 
E. Penstone’s offer of a demonstration in the processes of 
etching. 


The End of the Volume.— The present number closes 
the eighth volume of “The Library Assistant,” and 
contains the index to the whole volume. We take this 
opportunity of wishing to all our readers the best of happy 
Christmastides. 
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THE PLACE OF LIBRARIES IN NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


By J. E. G. p—E Montmorency, M.A., LL.B., Literary Editor 
of “The Contemporary Review.” 

There is no need for me to dwell greatly on the relation 
ship between books and education, in dealing with the place 
oflibrariesineducation. Therelationship has been much relied 
on since the invention of books, and has in its abuse done great 
harm to education. The idea was early implanted in the 
minds of men that the source of education is books, and 
although it may seem as though I am beginning my address to 
a company of librarians with something that sounds like a 
heresy, yet I am convinced that there never was a 
profounder untruth. Educationisa process that is designed 
to unfold the whole life of man; and books alone cannot dothis. 
At the best they can developa part, a noble part it is true, but 
not the noblest part of man. We must go to nature, and to 
the Power behind nature, if we are to develop the whole 
man. Books can help us, but to regard books as the sole 
begetter of the highest in man is fondly to imagine a vain 
thing. 

The relationship between libraries and education is a 
different thing altogether. A library, or at any rate what I 
mean by a library, is not a mere collection of books nicely 
sorted and neatly indexed. A true library is the expression 
of a mind, a personality. Show me the library that a man 
or woman has built up in his private house in twenty years, 
and I will tell you what sort of a man he is, what sort of 
friends he has, what sort of life he leads, and what sort of a 
future lies before him. The library expresses the personality 
of the man; not only his individual tastes, his peculiar gifts, 
his particular learning. It brings all these things to a focus, 
and there he is limned by his very books. Now this is not 
only true of a man. It is true of a school, a college, a 
university, a corporation or borough, a county, a metropolis, 
a nation. One can tell a good deal of these creatures from 
their libraries, from their librarians, from their customers. 
I sometimes like to look at England as reflected in the 
mirror of her libraries. In many ways it is a goodly 
England, though not so goodly as it might be; though I 
confess a thrill of pride runs through me as [ wander 
through Lambeth Library, or the University Library at 
Cambridge, or through my dear college library at Peter- 
house; or through the great reading room at Bloomsbury, 





*The substance of an address before the Library Assistants’ Association, at 
the St. Bride Foundation Institute, on November 8th, 1911. 
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where a multitude of assistants feed the lions, the old lions 
of the daily press. All these libraries great and small reflect 
an aspect or shape of national life. We see in these 
libraries and their gradual growth a national purpose, some- 
thing that is quite independent of the mere books that make 
them up. They each reflect a purpose, a something that 
was, and is in the minds of successive builders. The library 
is not a mere agglomeration of printed paper. It represents 
a mind or series of minds that were or are consciously 
reflecting an aspect of national life or national self- 
expression. We shall see directly how this effects the 
question of education. 

But before taking that general course, let me point the 
immediate moral in relation to the modern public library. 
A great, an overwhelming responsibility lies on the modern 
librarian. He is not there to cater for mere passing taste. 
He must make his library actually reflect a definite phase of 
the mind, not merely the fleeting fancy of the nation. His 
shelves must exhibit a purpose, the purpose of a masterful 
librarian intent on so building his library that men of after 
time shall say: these books are pictures of England as she 
sat and thought at the beginning of the twentieth century. 
This aspect of libraries can be traced to a certain extent 
through the course of England’s history. Perhaps the 
earliest record of a library that we have is that of the library 
founded by Alcuin at York in connection with the school of 
learning at the place. It is interesting to take a glance at 
the catalogue of its books and see what sort of subjects 
occupied men’s minds at that early date. The library contained 
works by St. Jerome, St. Hilary, St. Augustine, St. Athanasius, 
and others of the great theologians; Pliny, Aristotle, Cicero, 
Virgil, Statius, Lucan; the grammarians, Probus, Priscian, 
Donatus and many other masters “ eminent in the schools, in 
art, and in oratory.” 

With the growth of the monastic libraries there naturally 
came the need for libraries stocked with books relating to 
the studies of the monks. These libraries accurately 
reflected the national, scholastic and literary ideals,and were 
essentially educational. The best example is the library 
given by Richard de Bury, Bishop of Durham, to the 
Benedictine house at Oxford about 1345. Then comes 
Humphrey Duke of Gloucester’s great gift to the University 
of Oxford (1450),of which the catalogueisextant though few of 
the books remain. My own college at Cambridge has a most 
interesting collection of which the greater part remains to 
this day. In 1418 it was a working collection of about 300 
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volumes. They were in two classes, chained and unchained. 
All the chained ones remain, and some of the unchained. 
The books comprised theology, philosophy, astronomy, 
arithmetic, music, geometry, rhetoric, logic, grammar, poetry, 
chronicles, medicine, canon and civil law. Some of the books 
were lent out to the students; and it is remarkable that so 
many of the books remain after five hundred years have 
passed away. The library of Sir John Boldhill, a parson of 
King’s Swinford, in the year 1432-33 consisting of 60 volumes, 
was a representative private library of the mid-fifteenth 
century. The catalogue of this library has not I think ever 
yet been printed. Here itis: “ Bible; Historia Scholastica; 
Legenda Aurea; Pupilla Oculi; the four Evangelists, 
glossed; two books of Job, glossed; Alcuin on the 
Fourth of the Sentences; Alcuin De Veritatibus; eight 
books of philosophie; one book of the Regimen of 
Young Nobles; three books of Bonaventura; four books 
of sermons; the Master of Sentences; Augustine 
De Caritate ; eight books of grammar, twelve books of divers 
poets, a Doctor upon Luke, one missal, two manuals, twenty 
treatises upon logic, music, geometry, and other sciences, 
with stuff of parchment and paper which goods were worth 
£50.” 

At the Reformation, the destruction of the monasteries 
brought about the disappearance of the libraries and the 
final break-down of mediaeval education. The time of the 
Restoration, when an attempt was made to revive elementary 
education, coincides with the building up of the great 
libraries. But the educationalist found that there 
was a need in each locality for small public libraries. 
The great libraries at Oxford or Cambridge, Lambeth, 
and the cathedral towns, were of little use in this respect. 
So charitably minded people began to found parochial 
libraries, and in 1708, an Act was passed for the 
better preservation of parochial libraries. The Act recites 
that “whereas of late years several charitable and well- 
disposed persons have by charitable contributions erected 
libraries, they need protection.” Some of these libraries 
survive. There is the library at Cartmell, and I think that 
the one at Reigate, specially dealt with by the Act, still exists. 

But the movement did not spread, and we reached the 
nineteenth century with no national library system. But 
meantime a national library had come into existence, the 
British Museum, where the famous Cottonian Library, so 
terribly injured by the fire of October 23rd, 1731, still 
survives. London indeed was well furnished with great and 
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learned libraries, such as the four libraries of the Inns of 
Court, the library at Lambeth, that at St. Paul’s and in 
other places. But the new educational system that grew up 
under Bell and Lancaster, and was brought in 1833 under 
the partial care of the State, found no system of libraries that 
could supplement a national system of education. In the 
thirties of the last century the idea of extending education 
began to spread. Mr. Ewart laid the foundation of the 
science and art movement: and in 1856 the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge began their middle class examinations 
for the whole of the country. Meantime, the earliest Free 
Library Act, if I may use such a term, the Act that first 
started the movement, was passed in 1845, for the founda- 
tion of public museums. Then in 1850 came a select commit- 
tee of the House of Commons which inquired into the national 
supply of free libraries, and, to no man’s surprise, found 
that there were very few; and so was passed the Library Act 
of 1850. This was followed by the Act of 1855,later by the 
“ Libraries in Villages” Act of 1887, which led up to the 
consolidating Act of 1892, amended in 1893, 1898, 1901, and 
1907. I do not know why it is that in Ireland, the 
troublous land, there should be a clause which appears no- 
where in any of the other Acts. Inthe Irish Act of 1902 there 
is a provision that “any library authority may enter into 
agreements with the managers of any school for the use of 
such school as a library, and for the care of the books and 
management of the library, upon such terms as may be 
mutually agreed by and between such library authority and 
school managers.” This is surely a valuable provision 
which ought not to be confined to Ireland. Another point at 
which the library and education touch is in the act of 1892, 
which provides for grants from the Board of Education. 
But the chief point of contact between the library 
legislation is in the library Acts themselves. The legislature 
contemplated the establishment of libraries, museums, schools 
for science, schools for art, and art galleries. The object 
of free libraries was from the first educational. It was 
intended to supplement and extend education. How then 
to-day is it to be related to the educational system of the 
nation? All schools should be brought into touch with the 
local library—into physical touch. There must be established 
in connection with each local library, school libraries, and 
school sections in the central libraries for loans to the 
children. There must be classes in school time in the 
libraries, and lectures on the choice of books, on the use of 
books, on the use of catalogues, and even on the art of 
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cataloguing. Museums must be used in the sameway. But 
much depends on the teachers, the librarians, and especially 
the assistant librarians. In the training of teachers, the use 
of libraries—great libraries - ought to be made part of the 
college course. The secret of education is to stimulate and 
glorify the sense of curiosity in the young. How much can 
be done in the field of history for example, by the use of 
such a series of books as the Rolls series, which contain the 
original documents from whence come all the historical 
treatises. A boy is not at all attracted by the dry facts and 
dates given in the average text-book. But show him a 
faithful old document of the fifteenth century and he will 
believe in a way that is full of surprise. The training of 
librarians ought also to be carried out so as to enable them 
in every way to keep in touch with the work of the teachers, 
and by their knowledge of books to be able to guide both 
scholars and teachers in the use of books. 

Lastly, there is the relationship of the libraries to the 
educational authorities, and especially to the Board of 
Education. I know that in this matter I have reserved what 
is regarded as a bitter pill by some Library Authorities. I 
see no reason for this. Our Public Librarians need feel no 
more loss of freedom in being under the Board of Education 
than in their present subservience to the local municipal 
authority and the LocalGovernment Board. lIonlyaskforthe 
Board of Education to be substituted for the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and the local education authority to be the local 
authority in all cases, and for the new central authority to 
have an extended power of making grants to libraries for 
purely educational purposes. I can see no degradation in 
this, nor any likelihood that the Board of Education would 
swallow the Library and destroy its independence; on the 
contrary, given a statesman at the head of National 
Education—I admit that statesmen are as rare as librarians 
—then we should at last find the library playing a dominat- 
ing part in national education and bringing the University 
to the doors of the people. The national system of libraries 
will then be a true mirror of the national mind, and to speak 
of national education will involve continual reference to the 
libraries that will be the living memorials of the national 
system of education, and perpetual incentives to higher effort. 


NEW MEMBERS. 

ASSOCIATES: James E. Ames, J. W. Gardener, Francis J. B. Hammers- 
ley (East Ham); J. M. Mansfield (St. Pancras); Joseph E. Smith (West- 
houghton). 

Midland Branch.—Mempsenrs: A. Collier, F. T. Izard (Birmingham) ; 
J. W. West (King’s Norton). 

AssociaTE: F. Fryer (Northampton) ; Cecil Lindsay (Selly Oak). 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY.* 


By Wituiam Law, Clerk to the Brighton Public Library, 
Museum, and Art Gallery. 
(Continued.) 

To some extent library officials are handicapped in 
their progress by the Library Act, limiting the rate to a 
penny. Apart from this, however, it must be admitted that 
many librarians are not doing all they can to help forward 
this upward movement. There are still librarians and 
library committees who are doing nothing towards granting 
facilities to teachers, or making proper provision for the 
wants of juveniles. In many instances, moreover, no 
attention is paid to the needs of the business man, and the 
supply of recreative reading is curtailed or neglected. This, 
for which the penny rate is not to blame, ought not to be. 
Indeed too much is often made of the rate limitation, and it 
would almost appear that many library committees make it 
the excuse for neglecting to keep their libraries up-to-date. 
For them it serves to cover a multitude of sins. No 
average-sized library has any right to lag behind the times, 
or to curtail its scope and usefulness, because of this 
limitation of the rate. Inthe majority of cases, the facilities 
already mentioned are not a question of £s. d., but simply 
a case of arrangement. In fact most librarians in addition 
to supplying school libraries might with very little extra 
expense extend their scope to the provision of boxes of 
books for certain carefully selected working men’s clubs, 
missions, Sunday schools, and other institutions of a like 
nature. Indeed they might even go further and supplement 
the reading by the provision of gramophone records, and 
music rolls for the piano player. Music is already provided 
for the piano in most libraries. Why not also supply the 
best pieces of the great masters of music in the form of 
music rolls and records of the best quality? Some may 
object to this on the score that it is not quite within the 
scope or function of a public library to distribute these, but, 
in recent years, library authorties have been called upon to 
perform duties which would have surprised the founders of 
the public library movement. Besides it will be readily 
admitted that the issuing of these rolls and records is much 
more in harmony with the idea of a public library than the 
distributing of sterilized milk, which is done in Battersea. 
There the libraries are the centres for this distribution. 





*A paper ‘read before the Library Assistants’ Association at the 
Brighton Public Library, on October 11th, 1911. 
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Such an innovation as that suggested would certainly be 
popular with a certain section of the public, and would 
doubtless be the means of getting additional readers, which 
is a very important thing. Once a man or woman is 
throughly imbued with the reading habit, he or she will 
remain a reader for life. It is quite as much the duty of 
the librarian to endeavour to increase the number of 
borrowers, as it is for the grocer to obtain customers. 
Therefore every legal method to secure this end should be 
adopted. Much may be done in this direction by advertise- 
ment; by identifying the library with every local educational 
movement; by lectures in connection with the library, 
or by the provision of newsrooms and reading rooms, 
or even by adding smoking rooms as is done in some 
places. 

Of course there always will be objectors to the public 
library who ridicule the idea of its being a power in the 
educational work of the land; and doubtless there will be 
detractors. Weare all familiar with the usual objections, 
such as “The high percentage of fiction read,” “ The resort 
of dirty loafers,’ “The loss to publishers and authors,” 
“The spreaders of disease,” and others equally fallacious. 
Some of the objections advanced are quite reasonable, but 
others are amusingly absurd. One gentleman objected to 
the public library because a neighbour who paid a smaller 
rate got out more books for his household on account of his 
having a larger family, who all had borrowers’ tickets. 

It may not be out of place to mention here a feature 
which causes many complaints, and which is a source of 
considerable worry and anxiety to assistants. I refer to the 
difficulty intending borrowers sometimeshave of enrolmentas 
members of the library,especially new residents. Naturally a 
person, who has been a member of another library, 
concludes that in order to get a ticket all he has to do is to 
ask for a form and fillitup. Butin many libraries, although 
the applicant may be a ratepayer, he is not allowed to 
borrow books on his own guarantee until his name appears 
on the voters list, or he produces his receipted tax papers. 
Such a proceeding is very vexing and annoying, and might be 
entirely obviated, if transfer tickets or transfer papers were 
issued between different libraries. This would be a very 
simple matter and need incur but little expense, as the 
papers or cards used in the transfer could be all the same, 
and might be printed all in one place and distributed to the 
various libraries. On a borrower intimating at the library 
that he intended to remove to another town, he would be 
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handed one of these forms stamped with the library stamp 
and signed by the librarian. This would be considered 
sufficient guarantee for any other library to issue to the 
holder a ticket. Such a proceeding would be of especial 
value and convenience to non-ratepayers who, in the 
majority of cases, when they wish to become members of 
a new library, have to secure the signature of a ratepayer 
before they can borrow books. This is often a difficult 
matter, as most people are averse to becoming guarantor 
for a total stranger, or someone they know little or nothing 
about. And one cannot blame them. Those transfer 
tickets or papers would be particularly handy for tradesmen 
and others, who often have to live away from home for 
considerable periods in the course of their duties. I quite 
understand, of course, that such an arrangement might 
entail a slight alteration in the rules of most libraries, and 
there might be a little difficulty with regard to the adjust- 
ment of responsibility, but I have no doubt if some such 
transfer scheme were evolved, many people who now live 
outside the precincts of the public library would be drawn 
within its influence. Other sore points with borrowers, and 
other defects in the library system will doubtless occur to 
most of you, but we need not dwell on these here. It 
would be strange if public libraries had no faults and short- 
comings. Notwithstanding these, however, they are 
forging ahead and becoming a real power in the educational 
machinery of the country. They are the high road which 
many aretreading from theelementary schooltothecollege and 
university. Their power is an active influence through life 
to those who come within their spell. It is right therefore 
that librarians and assistants who have the management of 
these “Storehouses of the world’s knowledge,” store- 
houses which have such an influence on the culture 
and enlightenment of the nation, should go forward in the full 
confidence that ultimately the great work which is being 
accomplished through our public libraries will be fully 
recognised and acknowledged. It is right, too, that those 
who have so much to do with the success or failure of these 
institutions, and who have the control and guiding of the 
reading of so many citizens. should be men of education, 
experience and strict integrity, who are ready and willing to 
lay aside all differences and petty jealousies, in order to 
work for the general good. They should also be willing to 
join forces with all educational and kindred institutions in 
the great fight for the uplifting of humanity, and the down- 
fall of ignorance. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


NOVEMBER MEETING: THE LONDON INAUGURAL 
OF THE SEVENTEENTH SESSION. 


The second meeting of the new session took place at 
the St. Bride Foundation Institute on Wednesday, November 
8th, and was attended by about forty members and friends, 
including several well-known chief librarians, Mr. George T. 
Shaw, of Liverpool,amongthem. Mr. L. Stanley Jast, Chief 
Librarian of Croydon, Honorary Secretary of the Library 
Association, occupied the chair, and immediately after the 
confirmation of the Minutes of the preceding meeting, called 
upon Mr. J. E. G. de Montmorency to give an address on 
“The Place of Libraries in National Education,” the 
substance of which appears on page 222 of this number. 

In opening the discussion, THE CHAIRMAN said: I think 
the applause with which you have received thc address of 
Mr. de Montmorency, will have shown him not only that we 
appreciate his address, but that we agree with his general 
position. We librarians have been throwing our tentacles 
out to the education authorities for some years, but in all 
cases they have not met with a ready response, and on that 
and other grounds, many of us doubt the wisdom of affiliation 
with the Board of Education. The speaker’s paper covered 
a great deal of ground and could be divided up into three 
phases; the mystical, historical and practical. The mystical 
part contained the interesting remark that a collection of 
books reflected the personality of its collector. I don’t know 
what the library of a corporate body would show. I don’t 
know what personality would be there! We have recognized 
that what Lord Rosebery has described as the depression 
which seizes on one in the presence of a great collection 
of books, is an experience that a large number of our 
borrowers go through. We have people who come into our 
libraries who are over-whelmed by the large number of 
books on our shelves. The remedy is not a bonfire, but that 
suggested by Lord Rosebery himself. We have got to have 
trained readers who will be able to use a library to the best 
advantage, and who will be stimulated rather than depressed 
by the sight of many books. We shali not get that until we 
get the proper connection between the education authority 
and the public library. Looking at the question merely from 
the point of view of our own interests, librarians will 
welcome a closer connection with the education authority. 
We have school libraries which are now more or less in 
connection with the public library, and children’s reading 
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halls; but Mr. de Montmorency’s proposals go, I take it, 
much further than that. But what is meant by this 
approach—does it mean that the libraries are to come to the 
education authorities and say: “ Use us;” or is the approach 
to be reciprocal. (Mr.de Montmorency : “ The action is to be 
reciprocal”’). That carries with it the connecting up of the 
library with the school and college curricula right through. 
The schools must feed into the libraries at every point. 
Education must be the preparation for the proper utilization 
of the library, with the idea of the library as the end of the 
whole thing. There are heaps of educated people who have 
not in them the sense of the glamour of books, who have not 
in them the love of research, who know little or nothing of 
the art of reading. If students are to develop these things, 
they must have more time to study books as literature, to 
get out of the deadening tyranny of the text book. I am 
quite sure that with the exception of the “ blue pill” of affilia- 
tion with the Board of Education, Mr. de Montmorency will 
find the views of librarians entirely at one with him, and 
that brings another point before us. We are extremely 
poor: many of the libraries of this country being in a 
condition of genteel starvation, and perhaps not a single one 
being really adequately financed. But we shall have to be 
adequately financed if we are to be able to provide the books 
we want, and ought to provide. If affiliation with the 
Board of Education will insure us being able to do this, 
some of us might be willing to look with a more favourable 
eye upon Mr. de Montmorency’s suggestion. Mr. de Mont- 
morency is anxious for a discussion, so in order that there 
be no pause, I will ask Mr. Peddie to be kind enough to 
address the meeting. 

Mr. R. A. Peppie (St. Bride Institute) said: I was 
interested inthe remarks of both the speaker and the 
chairman, and I do love optimism. It is a good thing to 
come across a full-blooded optimist. I come along as a 
pessimist. I should like to ask Mr. de Montmorency whether 
he thinks the education authorities are inclined to think that 
libraries are worth having. The experience is_ that 
librarianship and libraries are ignored. It is most painful 
to me to notice how the youth is thrown into the library, 
and told to get information out of it sufficient to 
pass a certain examination. You are placing readers in this 
position every day. I find that many come to my lectures 
at the British Museum, who have not learnt the use of a 
public library at all. I want educationalists to recognise the 
public library. We have some who do so, but they are very 
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few. It is extremely difficult to come to the question of the 
relation between the Board of Education and libraries. I 
think it would be wrong to place public libraries under 
the education authority. The educational work and the 
library system of the country are two different things, and I 
don’t see how you can fit them in. They are parallel 
systems. You would find teachers running libraries, and 
you would not see much of the libraries. We are just 
beginning to organise the library profession, and if there is 
achance of thelibrary system being swallowed up by another, a 
larger one, where willourchance of organisation come in? We 
must preserve our individuality. The educational system of 
the country only deals with the pumping of knowledge 
into the child, the youth, and sometimes the adult, but the 
library is the information bureau of the country. The 
library enters into every department of life, and tells men 
how to improve their life. We are a bigger thing than a 
branch of education, and unless we preserve our individu- 
ality we are lost. 

Mr. G. T. SHAw (Liverpool) continued the discussion by 
saying: In touching upon the historical side of the question, 
it is interesting to note the way in which the revival of 
libraries in the middle of the eighteenth century, when the 
Athenaeums and Lyceums were established, affected 
education by granting facilities to students. Public elemen- 
tary education was really created by the establishment of 
public libraries. It is curious to note that whenever you get 
the subject of education and public libraries discussed, 
it is generally begun by treating education in_ its 
widest meaning, and ended by seeing it in its narrowest 
meaning. I am afraid the present address tended in the 
same direction. The great work that is being done in the 
reference libraries of the country, make them the intel- 
lectual workshops of the country, and this work is not 
strictly educational in the sense used by Mr. de Montmorency. 
At Liverpool we are often approached by lecturers and 
asked to provide books on the subjects upon which they are 
lecturing, and a lot of work is also done in connection with 
the N.H.R.U. I agree with Mr. de Montmorency that we 
should train children to come to the libraries, but not to 
regard them as part of the school. If they do that, you will 
not bridge the gap which exists. It is better to have the 
children attend the libraries than to have the libraries in 
the schools. The Chairman has referred to the financial 
side. This is an important point, and one which will have 
to be considered. 
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Miss O. E. Crarke (Islington) said: I am very glad 
that Mr. de Montmorency touched upon the question of 
children in public libraries. I am nervous of dealing with 
the subject myself, because the woman librarian is always 
being accused of wanting to foster the child too much. I 
think English libraries are waking up to the fact that it is to 
the child we must look, if the libraries are to do their share 
towards providing the things which have been suggested 
this evening. If you take the child to the library from his 
very earliest years, and make it an attractive place, and 
provide books (and thereare many such) which are delightful to 
children, they will get to regard libraries as an extremely 
pleasant and a necessary part of their lives. 

Mr. J. D. Brown (Islington) then remarked: With 
regard to the junction between the education anthority and 
the public library, I should like to point out that many of 
the libraries in the United States were first started as part 
of the educational system, and it was found not to work. 
The libraries have now separated, as their work was found 
to be too encyclopaedic to be worked as part of the actual 
education system. 

Mr. A. E. Twentyman (Board of Education) said: The 
proposals to connect libraries with education have come from 
librarians; the subject has never been mooted inside the 
Board of Education. We have got to remember that we are 
waking up from a slumber. Our educational institutions 
have suffered from neglect, and in order to cure this fault 
the pernicious system of examinations was invented. We 
have got to get rid of the examination incubus. The 
training of school teachers is by no means perfect yet, but I 
believe that in the future we shall get better work. The 
time is not yet ripe for the junction between libraries and 
education, but when these matters have received consid- 
eration, I believe the question will solve itself. 

THE PreEsIDENT (Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers) said: In 
rising to propose a vote of thanks to Mr. de Montmorency, I 
should, if I followed the example of an eminent publicist, 
condemn editors and their ways, but since such a procedure 
does not appeal to gentlemen, I will merely say how grateful 
we are to a speaker whose address has been stimulating, 
charming and opportune. Such amateurs as Lord Rosebery 
—amateurs where public libraries are concerned—bewail 
that the world is no longer a place of such limited 
knowledge that a Roger Bacon could compass it all, but 
an infinitely more interesting place; but we, knowing how 
various are the intellectual interests of men, are glad to 
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have such a corrective as Mr. de Montmorency has 
prescribed. We are educationalists in our selecting and 
guiding functions as librarians, and the office is a high one. 
If Mr. de Montmorency has noticed the warmth with which 
some of our own speakers have taken up the discussion, I 
am sure he will attribute it to its right cause, earnestness in 
our calling. It is well to have the seal of approval on such 
work as Miss Clarke advocates. ut us get the 
children to the library, as a means of appealing to parents, 
and having them there, let the librarian teach them, and let 
the atmosphere of the school, to which Mr. Shaw objects, be 
entirely absent. I propose this vote of thanks with sincere 
pleasure. 

Mr. J. D. Younc (Greenwich) in seconding, said: I 
noticed on the programme of a sea-side orchestra, that the 
big drummer was also its librarian. To-night the librarian 
has not beat the big drum himself, but has had that pleasing 
duty performed for him. The mantle of the prophet is not 
mine, but I am at one with Mr. de Montmorency in 
supposing that the library is educational, but I think it a 
parallel activity rather than identical with the educational 
system. The vote having been carried unanimously, MR. DE 
MONTMORENCY replied: I knew I should be as Daniel in the 
lion’s den, but I am unrepentant. I still think you should be 
a part of the educational system; parallel lines never meet, 
and even Mr. Young can hardly mean that. I particularly 
desired to avoid the narrow meaning of education objected 
to by Mr. Shaw, and I instanced the library as an inter- 
mediate ground between the university and the elementary 
education system where both could meet and coalesce. 1 
still think that the education system is imperfect, and I 
know that the Board of Education is only a piece of 
machinery, but the Board of Education can give you more 
money, and there are men with vision who desire to develop 
education on the lines suggested. I[ agree entirely with 
Miss Clarke that the libraries can make a beginning with 
the children. The Libraries Committee at Greenwich, of 
which I am an unworthy member, has established, after 
great opposition, aseriesof libraries in theelementary schools, 
and these have been throughly successful. I trust many 
more similar correspondences will occur, and give full scope 
to a noble profession. 

THE CHAIRMAN said: I have just learned from Mr 
Young that the Greenwich School Libraries are paid for by 
the Libraries Committee—a most nefarious piece of robbery 
School libraries are excellent, but they are educational, and 
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should be financed from education funds. Perhaps much 
of the opposition Mr. de Montmorency mentions arose from 
the fact that some people thought that the meagre library 
funds should not be diverted from the legitimate work which 
they were already inadequate to do. A vote of thanks to 
the Chairman was proposed by Mr. Thorne, and seconded 
by Mr. Stewart. After Mr. Jast had replied briefly the 
meeting terminated. 


NORTH EASTERN BRANCH. 


A meeting of the North Eastern Branch was held at the Gateshead 
Public Library on Wednesday, November 8th. There was an attendance of 
about forty members. In welcoming the Branch to Gateshead, Mr. H. E. 
JOHNSTON, Chief Librarian, expressed his pleasure at the progress and 
present strength of the Branch. The rest of the afternoon was occupied in 
visiting the North Eastern Railway Locomotive Works, by kind permission 
of Mr. G. T. Glover, the Works Manager, which proved both entertaining 
and instructive. In spite of many complaints of headaches, due tothe noise 
of the machinery, the members did full justice to an excellent tea, provided 
by the Chairman and Mrs. Wilson; to whom a hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded. 

In opening the evening session the Chairman congratulated the 
Newcastle Public Library upon their new salary scale, not only for personal, 
but professional reasons: as it set an excellent example to the other library 
authorities. He spoke of the honour conferred upon Mr. T. E. Turnbull, 
the Vice-Chairman, on his being selected to conduct the Correspondence 
Class in Bibliography, and, as a note of progress, mentioned the re-organi- 
sation of the Darlington and Sunderland Central Libraries, upon the open- 
access system. Mr. J. WILSON LAMBERT, Sunderland, then read a paper on 


‘*THE IDEAL Book: ITs REQUIREMENT AND PRODUCTION.”’ 


In it he dealt with the material side of book production, emphasising 
the difficulties of securing an ‘‘ideal book,’’ due to the need for the 
co-operate efforts of so many different hands. Upon the publisher often 
devolves the decision as to the details of a book's make up, and only 
through him may we ever hope to secure an ideal book. The three factors : 
utility, durability, and beauty, should be the major considerations in the 
decision of every feature of a book’s composition, yet at the same time 
every item requires consideration in their relation to every other. The 
ideals of papers, types, margins, chapter headings and tails, running titles 
and head lines, and illustrations were all considered, as were also the 
arrangement of contents. The first page after the fly-leaf should be blank, 
followed by the half-title. The title page would come next, on the back of 
which should be given the date of the first and subsequent editions. The 
dedication, preface, contents and list of illustrations would precede the 
text inthe order mentioned. To the end of the book is allocated the index, 
appendices, notes, etc. An index is essential to all books of a serious 
nature, and the inclusion of a bibliography, materially increases its value. 
The requirements of the bindings of various books were also treated. In 
conclusion Mr. Lambert defined an ideal book from the point of view of the 
public library. It should be printed upon a paper unsoilable and untearable. 
The paper should never become ‘‘ dog-eared,'’ or break loose at the 
stitching If a technical work it should be imperishable, but if a novel it 
should decay with its popularity. It should never be larger than a crown 
octavo; as larger books waste shelving. The binding should be as durable 
as the book it covers ; resisting all wear and tear ; and to please some folks 
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should be antiseptic. In addition it should possess all virtues in the one 
direction, viz., that of saving our very limited incomes. 

Mr. HERDMAN, in opening the discussion, thought that the subject 
matter of the book should largely determine its make up. An engineering 
text-book, to be ideal, would have different requirements from an equally 
ideal classic. He also emphasized the professional need for a preface and 
bibliography to every book. Mr. TURNBULL pointed out that wire stitching 
could be made very effective, mentioning as an illustration, Baedeker’s 
Guides. The idea of the folded illustration sewn into the book was desirable, 
but could not always be carried out. The preface to imaginative literature 
was not indispensable, but he emphasized the importance of bibliographical 
notices in all books. Mr. Watton would prefer an author’s annotation to 
the present day preface, and to sum the ideal book up, thought that all the 
units of the book should be in keeping. In concluding the discussion Mr. 
WILSON thought that an approach to the ideal was made when modern 
books largely discarded the complete bibliography and replaced it with 
select annotated reading lists 

The meeting then took part in a discussion upon the question of * Is the 
Training of the Assistant Too Professional?" For the purposes of this 
debate, Mr. 1. BricGs, Newcastle, spoke in the affirmative, and Mr. J. E. 
WALKER took the opposite view. In a brisk discussion that followed, the 
need for professional education and examinations to obtain credentials was 
recognised, but the re-introduction of a preliminary general knowledge 
examination, as is required by other professions, was thought desirable. 
Votes of thanks to the paper readers concluded a successful meeting. 


NOTABLE PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 


SavaGeE, E. A. Old English Libraries: the Making, Collect- 
tion and the Use of Books during the Middle Ages. 
298+ 15pp.52il. 9in. x 54in. 1911. The Antigquary’s Books. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 


This is the most considerable work on libraries published in English 
since the appearance of Clark’s ‘‘Care of Books.’ It is pleasant in 
appearance, lucid in style, painstaking and accurate; and is of special 
interest to us, as being by the former Secretary to the Education Committee 
ofthe L.A.A. Mr. Savage is unfortunate in his titles. Some months ago he 
read a paper before the Library Association entitled ‘‘ Librarianship and 
Literature,’’ and everyone wondered what the connexion was between the 
title and the subject actually treated. Fortunately discrepancy between 
title and subject matter in the book under consideration is not so great, 
and Mr. Savage, like a good entertainer, gives us more than he leads us to 
expect. His sub-title, ‘‘ The making, collection and use of books during the 
Middle Ages,’’ gives a very fair description of the contents, but a book is 
always known under its first title, which should as far as possible indicate 
the contents.‘‘ Das antike Buchwesen,”' the title of Theodor Birt’s work, with 
mittelaltliche, substituted for antike, would have been a good title for this book 
if it had been in German, but like so many German titles, it has no suitable 
English equivalent. 

Here you may read how the need of books increased, and how the need 
was met. Even the origin and ethics of monasticism are dealt with, in 
order to show the position which monks held as book producers and 
distributors. Mr Savage in his preface disclaims any intention of dealing 
with the arrangement and equipment of libraries, because this ground has 
been covered in Dr. Clark's ‘‘ Care of Books,’’ but fortunately he has not 
adhered strictly to his intention, and the library assistant will glean much 
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interesting information relating to the precautions taken to safeguard books 
as well as the arrangements for their use. Photographs, for the most part 
excellent, help him to understand the letterpress. A few more facsimiles 
of medizval catalogues would have been welcomed 

Mr. Savage pays a tribute to Mr. Hutt, the loss of much of whose help 
through illness he deplores. Mr. Hutt, however, has contributed the 
chapter on Oxford libraries, in the greatest of which he spent many years, 
and is consequently admirably fitted to deal with the subject. Carefully 
compiled appendices give statistics of the prices of books in the Middle 
Ages, a list of classic authors found in medizval catalogues, and 
a list of medizval book collections. It is a pity that all the books referred to 
here are not included in the list of reference works. Although no doubt the 
author did not intend the list of principal reference works to be a complete 
bibliography, yet it would have been worth while to include a few more books 
in it, e.g.: Jackson (T. G.), Libraries of the Middle Ages, 1898 ; Schenk! (H.), 
Bibliotheca Patrum Latinorum Britannica; Stone (J. M ), Spoils of Mon- 
asteries, in his ‘‘ Studies,’’ 1905. It is also to be regretted that the important 
publications of the Bibliographical Society, the Surtees Society, etc, were 
not mentioned individually, instead of being buried under the Society’s name. 
Let us, however, be grateful for the handy and useful volume, which is the 
result of much labour and research and a notable addition to Messrs. 
Methuen’s useful series. 

C.J.P. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Look HERE UPON THIS PICTURE, AND ON THIS. 
To the Editor of ‘* The Library Assistant.” 
Dear Sir. 


I should like to draw your attention to the two following extracts from 
a periodical entitled the‘‘ Surveying and Housing World.”’ 


7th. Oct., 1911. Paragraph upon— 

The living wage. The Shoreditch Borough Council have now decided 
that the wages of the dusting carmen be increased by 2/- per week, from 25/- 
to 27/-, and the dusting carriers, from 24/- to 26/-. 

And from the issue of 


21st Oct., 1911. An advertisement— 
‘* Librarian for Merthyr Tydfil Corporation. 
Salary 25s. per week. Apply, etc.” 


Comment seems almost unnecessary, but one cannot help thinking of 
such subjects as the value of education and professional training. 
Yours faithfully, 
66, Victoria Park, H. R. MALtetr. 
Cambridge. 
17th November, 1911. 


TRANSMISSION OF DISEASE BY MBANs OF Books. 
To the Editor of ‘* The Library Assistant."’ 
Dear Sir, 

_ The undersigned is preparing a paper upon ‘“‘ Books as a source of 
disease ’’ to be read before the next ‘‘ International Congress of Hygiene,’’ 
and in order to obtain data, respectfully requests the readers of this note to 
send him an account of any cases, the source of which have been traced to 
books or papers, or where the evidence seemed to make books or papers the 
offender. He would also further request information where illness or even 
death has been caused by the poisons used in book-making. All the 
information possible is wanted to present as complete a paper as possible. 
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As in the case of insects which we now know to be ‘‘ carriers of disease,’’ it 
is first necessary to collect the scattered evidence in order to show that there 
is real danger in books; and this will compel better care to be taken of 
libraries and books and improve the health of mankind. 
Yours, etc., 
1709, Wallace Street, Ws. R. RBINICK. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Oct. 27th, 1911. 


WORK OF THE COUNCIL. 


A meeting of the Council was held at the rooms of the Library Associa- 
tion, 24, Bloomsbury Square, W.C., on Wednesday, November 15th, 1911, at 
8p.m The President (Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers) occupied the chair. It 
was resolved that a committee be formed to consider the question of the 
delimitation of Branch areas, such committee to consist of the officers of the 
Association, three London members, and. one representative from each 
Branch; the first meeting of the committee to be held in January. The 
Honorary Treasurer for the Finance Committee reported a balance in hand 
of £29 Is. 3d., and accounts for payment to the amount of £22 13s. 2d. It 
was agreed that 26 numbers of ‘* The Library ’’ (original issue) at 13s., and 
12 numbers of ‘‘ The Library World’’ at 2s. 6d., be purchased to complete 
sets in the library. Mr. Thorne, for the Education Committee, reported 
that a demonstration of etching would be included in the programme of the 
December monthly meeting. With reference to the prize offered to the 
junior assistant making the greatest progress in debate, it was decided that 
no award be made this year, so far as the Central Association was 
concerned. Rules relating to the election of officers and committee of the 
Midland Branch were approved. 


APPOINTMENTS AND CHANGES. 


*Burt, Mr. A. G., Librarian of the Handsworth Public Library, has 
retired owing to the incorporation of Handsworth within the Birmingham 
boundary. 

*CHECKETTS, MR. H. W., Senior Assistant, University Library, Birming- 
ham, has been appointed Senior Assistant, Central Lending Library, 
Birmingham. 

Dent, Mr. R. K., Librarian of the Aston Manor Public Library, has 
retired owing to the incorporation of Aston Manor within the Birmingham 
boundary. He receives a honorarium of 50 guineas for long and faithful 
services, and a retiring allowance of £120 per annum. 

Gorpvon, Mr. Cosmo, B.A., of King’s College, Cambridge, has been 
appointed Librarian to the Institute of Chartered Accountants in England 
and Wales. There were eight candidates selected for interview. 

*GRINDLE, Mr. H., Branch Librarian, Gosta Green, has been appointed 
Branch Librarian, Handsworth. 

Watson, Mr.—, Senior Assistant, Central Lending Library, has been 
appointed Branch Librarian, Gosta Green. 

* Member, L.A.A. 


We are glad to record that the Library Association has elected Mr. 
W. G. Chambers, Honorary Treasurer of the L.A.A., a Fellow of the 
Association. Mr. Chambers’ work for librarianship well deserves this 
distinction. Mr. T. E. Turnbull, first Honorary Secretary of the North 


Eastern Branch of the L.A.A., has also been elected F.L.A. k 





